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e Strahan Wallpaper No. 7583 


tapestry 





Here is an authentically American wallpaper by Strahan. The pattern recreates the romance of early Western scenes. 
and is particularly adapted to homes of Colonial character. True to its tradition of bringing you the finest in wallpaper 
designs, Strahan presents this as one of the outstanding papers of the Fall season. For over half a century, Thomas 


Strahan Company designers and craftsmen have maintained their “tradition of excellence” in wallpaper manufacture. 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


® Chelsea, Massachusetts 


MAKERS OF FINE WALLPAPERS SINCE 1886 


@ showrooms: in New York, 417 Fifth Avenue; in Chicago, 6 North Michigan Avenue 
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A BRIEF AND SIMPLE OUTLINE OF SCALAMANDRE’S UNIQUE POLICY: 


0 


SUBSTITUTE FOR SILK 
COMPROMISE WITH QUALITY 
INCREASE IN PRICES* 
DISCONTINUED NUMBERS 


blus 


A Larger Discount for Cash 


Designs Patented to Prevent Imitations 





Wide Selections Always on Hand 
Complete, Rigid Protection for the Decorator 


1e8 * In spite of a tremendous rise in the cost of raw silk for weaving. 
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Manufacturers of 
FINE DRAPERY AND UPHOLSTERY FABRICS AND TRIMMINGS 





598 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


BOSTON tes CHICAGO - ; LOS ANGELES 
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SHOULD THE INTERIOR DESIGNER STOCK FABRIC SAMPLES? By ruth Campbett Bigelow 


OW easy do we interior designers make 
i it for prospective clients to become 
acquainted with us? What are our methods 
of meeting them... . and just what op- 
portunities do we give them to look at us, 
judge our taste, and choose us intelligently 
as the designer they wish to work with? 

Are we expecting them to come to us 
with their minds all made up to use our 
services before have met us 


they even 


. to be determined to use our services 
before arriving at our door steps? 


But 
stantial citizens that we can not even get 


what about all those good sub- 
to our door steps ... . substantial citizens 
who imagine us to be weird people, either 
because of complete lack of contact with 
us, or because of tales of friends? Do we 
expect our clients to break down all that 


sales resistance for ws .... or could we 


signer. I believe we wiil all concede im- 
mediately that there is considerable curi- 
osity about us. The second step is a keen 
development of interest in us ... . based 
on some knowledge of us. 

Our business methods, however, make 
it very difficult for these potential clients 
to step in and get acquainted without em- 
barrassment to themselves. To them we are 
an unknown quantity, And because people 
—all people—are about the un- 
known, they are passing our doors and 
pouring into the department stores. A 


timid 


major reason why these people pour into 
the stores is that they know that they can 
view merchandise without obligation. If 
we are smart, we too must furnish just 
such an easy entrance and exit. The public 
must become aware that in our shops they 
can also see fabrics, carpets, wall paper-— 


OPEN HOUSE 


Fulfilling a promise made in the first issue of INTERIORS this page 


is dedicated to a free discussion of the many problems facing interior 


designers. We invite comment from designers, wholesalers, manu- 


facturers or others associated or interested in this profession, on the 


subject herewith presented, or on any other question, 
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may not always concur with the opinions expressed on this page. It 


is our hope that sincere discussion of many of the problems now 


vexing our readers may eventually 


provide some common ground on which 
both those sceptics and ourselves might 
walk so that they might look at us . 
mortals that we are .... and decide for 
themselves that we are not so bad... 
that indeed we may have some virtues? 

Yes, we designers are rather proud. We 
want our reputations to precede us. We 
want our clients to heave onto the scene 
all convinced that we are the ONLY inte- 
rior designer . and thank heavens, 
there are some who behave exactly that 
way. But we must remember that only 
those who actually know our work, or 
know some client of ours who will vouch 
for us, behave that way. There are vast 
numbers of potential clients who do not 
know either, and it is about these that I 
am writing. 

In seeking these potential clients we are 
entirely overlooking the mental steps a 
person takes in coming to an important 
decision, such as choosing an interior de- 


lead to their solution. 


The Editor 


and have a 
friendly chat. They will then discover that 
many interior designers are human, frank 
people wrapped up in the privilege of 
creating lovely and livable interiors for 
the full enjoyment of their clients. Such 
an understanding on the part of the public 
is vital to our survival. 


anything—to break the _ ice 


How can we expect people to come into 
our shops and say to an interior designer, 
who is a perfect stranger: “I would like 
to have you do a room (or a home)”? It 
just isn’t done. The prospective client must 
first become familiar with our taste, our 
temperament and our ideas before placing 
a contract. What more practical method to 
entice casual customers than to have a 
modest but selective stock of fine fabric 
samples? Systematically building up of 
such an individual collection is not such a 
difficult feat as it to us in New 
York. Of course, I hear my colleagues 
saying, that to invest thousands of dollars 


seems 


in bolts of fabrics is uncertain, and they 
would not want to be bothered unless they 
had their own exclusive patterns. But being 
exclusive is, perhaps, not as important as 
revealing our sense of the beautiful. After 
all, very few fabrics are made for one 
client alone, and whether or not we con- 
trol the pattern does not make it truly ex- 
elusive. The only really exelusive thing 
about our work is the finished interior. By 
choosing a few outstanding fine fabrics 
from the thousands now available, our col- 
lection will bear the distinctive stamp of 
our own judgment. This would reveal us in 
part to those who would shyly like to know 
us better. 

To take a practical example, we might 
recall Agnes Foster Wright’s Chintz Shop. 
While Mrs. Wright’s main business was 
interior designing, she did not scorn the 
idea of having her shop sell yards and 
yards of chintz. During any purchase if it 
appeared that expert advice was necessary, 
she entered into the picture as a profes- 
sional decorator, just as any one of us 
would, under the same circumstances. But 
while engaged on a decorating job the in- 
come from her shop did not “cease and 
desist”. A sales force maintained the in- 
come with a selection of chintzes that Mrs. 
Wright considered beautiful. 

Owning samples has many advantages. 
To begin with they are always on hand. 
Your clients can feel confident in sending 
friends to view the collection, and these 
fabrics you have learned to know and love 
you can present with perfect ease to 
strangers. Furthermore, in your spare mo- 
ments you can arrange combinations of 
fabrics to bring out the beauty of each. 
And during casual interviews, the same 
samples will become valuable in interpret- 
ing the comments of visitors. All of which 
is entirely impossible with borrowed sam- 
ples, that never seem to be on hand just 
when you could use them. 

New York is the biggest potential mar- 
ket in the country. Yet the fabric whole- 
salers say monotonously, year after year—- 
“business is best out of town”. Is that per- 
haps because the public, outside of New 
York, is trained to go to interior designers 
because these designers have a stock of 
their own samples on display? 

In answer to all those who will very 
rightly say—*We in New York can not af- 
ford to buy samples out of our already 
slender margin” . . . . let me hint that 
there is a way in which it could be done 
absolutely painlessly if the fabric 
houses would co-operate with us. And per- 
haps this dissertation will inspire some 
fabric house to enquire what help they 
might give us .... help which would not 
cost them anything either. Sounds like 
magic, doesn’t it... . but there is a work- 
able plan ready if we decorators really 
want samples. 
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PRIBAE 


Rose, Ecru & Blue is the 
cryptic caption on the pin 
ticket for No. 60595... the 
illustration might be de- 
scribed as blue bordered, rose 
stripes alternated with ecru 
stripes... but your reaction 
to this unusual fabric will 
be much more definite when 
you see it. You'll like the 
artfully balanced colors 
which result in a Striped 
Frieze of unusual charm. 


54” wide, of course. 
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STROHEIM & ROMANN 
Uphobtec y and Decorative Gubsics 
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Leatherwall-ing, in Constance Spry Flower Shop, Park Ave., at 50th St., New York 





ANNOUNCING 


Callhetwall 


GE ns VU t+ 8 EC Oey 


Genuine leather in rolls—fifty inches wide—as long as may be 
required—furnished in a variety of colors and finishes to fit any 
decorative scheme—simple to apply to walls (flat or tufted) and 
for use in many other ways, at a fraction of the cost at which 
genuine leather has heretofore been available—that’s Leatherwall. 
New, beautiful, wearproof, washable, color-changeable, not 
expensive. For information, architects and decorators are invited 
to write to the Leatherwall Division, Blanchard, Bro. & Lane, 


101 Park Ave., New York City. 


Lea herwall Trademark of Blanchard, Bro. & Lane. 
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WISHES YOU A 


Christmas comes again to New York! Excitement 
is in the air, and the city seems to sing in holiday 
tempo. It is at this time of year that we find our 
thoughts dwelling on our friends everywhere, and 


so to you—our readers—the staff of INTERIORS sends 





its wishes for the gayest of Christmases and the 


most Prosperous of New Years! 


( 
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PAUL LASZLO 
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Living room where a panoramic view becomes an effective part of the decorative scheme. Varying levels add interest to this interior. 
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DESIGNS HIS CALIFORNIA HOME 


HEN a bachelor builds a house it should possess 
W a considerable freedom of design. But when the 
bachelor is an accomplished interior designer, the 
house should then be “tops.” And indeed, the hillside 


home of Paul Laszlo in Beverly Hills is just that. 


In a climate where outdoor living is a year-round 


habit, this dwelling is definitely planned to take full 


advantage of such ideal weather conditions together 
with a marvelous vista afforded by the site. In ithe 
designer’s own words: | 

“The advantages and beauty of the surroundings were 
emphasized by giving all of the rooms a flexible re- 
lationship to the outdoors and by using a magnificent 
view to key the pattern and color of the house.” 


The general scheme has been planned for very in- 





formal living. From this many interesting features 


have been developed. 
Following the sweeping horizontal lines of the sur- 


rounding hills, the exterior design of this house seems 


to be a very natural outgrowth of its location. The 
structure is low with deep balconies accenting the 
facade. 

The building itself is of gray stucco punctuated with 
large glass openings set in steel frames and trimmed | 
with chrome metal liners that edge the balconies. | 
Black stained wood shingles cover the low over-hanging 
roof which ends with gutters lined in red as added 
decorative features. On the black cement terraces are 


cantilevered concrete flower boxes. The flowers growing 


there really give the pleasant illusion that the very 
house has gradually grown out of the hillside. 

The living room, overlooking the valley, has spacious 
window walls amply protected with sunshades. Extend- 
ing beyond these windows is a wide balcony perfect 
for fresh air lounging and sun basking. Reclining mats | 
and metal chairs and tables give a feeling of informal 
ease that is enjoyed on this balcony. It is protected by 
a structural overhang and an awning secured on an 


iron frame. One of these outdoor promenades has a 





projection similar to a ship’s bridge. Here the “skipper” 
or his guests may enjoy an uninterrupted panorama. 


Dining veom tes red veliber Geer, with white Within the living room itself, as can be seen by the 
liners and yellow curtains and leather on chairs. illustration, is a unique sunken section which occupies 
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the corner commanding the distant view. This is treated 
as a separate unit and furnished with a large brown 
and white unborn calf skin sofa, chromium-legged red 
and black lacquered glass topped table, with com- 
fortable cushions arranged along the window seats. 
The floor is covered with white rubber having dark blue 
liners. As an added attraction, one of the window walls 
has been arranged with a cactus display. 

Nearby, on the upper level, is a very different but 
nevertheless inviting setting formed around the fire- 


place. This structure is built of split brick and sur- 





The varying levels of both floor and ceiling lend interest and character 
to the living room. Red enamel posts flank this library alcove panelled in 
natural oak Algonite. Fireplace is of unusual split brick work construction. 


rounded by commodious book shelves and cabinet. It 
is really a library alcove with a panelled ceiling in 
natural oak Algonite and gray painted plaster walls. 
Against the right wall adjoining the fireplace is an 
oyster white bar with a rubbed lacquered finish. The 
inside of this bar is a contrasting red and partially 
lined with stainless steel. 


Bleached 


Formica has been used for furniture construction. The 


rosewood with natural linen colored 


large easy chair is covered with a rough handwoven 
fabric of a light gray, toned with black, and trimmed 
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Wide balconies ideal for outdoor lounging and sun basking, equipped for 
real comfort. Structure overhead is partially slatted to permit light into 
the interior. Note the ship bridge projection for panoramic view. 


with yellow welts. Artificial lighting is almost entirely 
provided by table and floor lamps. The table lamps 
are brown and white calf skin with brown leather 
shades, while the floor lamps are bronze with beige 
grass cloth shades. Yellow silk hand-blocked curtains, 
soften the effect of the rigid steel framed windows. 
The principal decorative feature of the dining room, 
as in the living room, is the natural oak Algonite 
paneling for the ceiling and parts of the walls. The 
remaining portions of the walls are of gray painted 
plaster. Here, the flooring is of red rubber tiling with 
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white liners. In harmony with the general scheme, 


the chairs are of chromium with a yellow leather cover- 
ing. The furniture is bleached Prima Vera with 
Formica tops. 

Out in that section of our country where contem- 
porary architecture has taken a strong hold, Paul 
Laszlo’s home is a fine example of this style at its best. 
Probably one of the outstanding reasons why this is so 
successfully designed is that it possesses a complete 
unity of thought. The general informal exterior plan 


is repeated within. 








A detailed view of 


clever lighting banks that highlight the 


show window display. 





YONSTANCE Spry, the English florist with an interna- 
( tional reputation, has opened a new shop in New 
York. Designed by the architectural firm of Githens 
& Keally, in collaboration with William G. Thayer Jr., 
it introduces a new note in florist decor, and provides 
a stunning background for the original flower arrange- 


ments for which this English florist is so justly famous. 





ENGLISH FLORIST OPENS 


Ingenious Design and Clever Lighting Create 


Occupying a corner site on Park Ave. and Fiftieth St., 
the two outside walls are almost entirely of glass, pre- 
senting a dramatic view to the outer world. The re- 
maining two walls have been treated as one sweeping, 
undulating curve. This effect has been achieved by 
forming a semi-circle of cement blocks that cuts across 


the inner angle. This curving wall has been heavily 
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Mirrored column and 
curving wall padded in crystal-studded 


chalk-white leather. 
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box—has been framed, and its size somewhat mini- 
\WW PA mized, by the curving leather wall. 


A structural central pillar has been decoratively 








disguised as a mirrored shaft from floor to ceiling. 
The ceiling has been painted a midnight blue, and 
the floor covered in black and white linoleum blocks 
- 1 in marbelized effect. 
Beautiful Background for Floral Arrangement ; 
Cautith bac Grou OF Floral Arrangement While, naturally, flowers in profusion provide the 
main decorative note, a charming and inviting setting 


has been achieved by a grouping of terrace furniture, 
padded with cotton batting and then tufted with real 


all in chalky white, at one side of the shop. 
leather of a chalky white, studded with daisy-shaped 


Around the cornice line are square lighting coffers 
alternating in colors of pale blue and pink. Thus softly 


diffused blue and pink light is shed on the floral 


crystal buttons widely spaced. 
Approaching the shop from any angle, one gets the 


pleasant impression of looking at a snowy-white wall arrangements and a harlequin shadow pattern is thrown 


upon the white padded walls. Four banks of these 


lighting coffers are set above (Please turn to page 46) 


banked with flowers. 


That important adjunct of any florist shop—the ice 
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AMERICAN DESIGN 1S GOOD! 


Isn't It About Time We Recognized It? 


T WAS not so many years ago that Alexander Koch of 
| Darmstedt, editor of a popular German magazine 
filled with contemporary interiors, said to me “Why 
come to me enquiring about the development of modern 
architecture and interior design? It is in America that 
it will achieve perfection. You have there the greatest 
exponent of modern architecture, Frank Lloyd Wright. 
We look up to him, he is a tremendous force, and we 
wish that we had some one here who had equal genius. 
You have there in the United States the creative ability 
that will take this new-forming style beyond functional- 
ism, and you will soften it to your needs. Our interpre- 
tation of it will never suit you and your love of softness. 
You Americans seem to have the desire for the fune- 
tionalism, the sound structural basis of all good design 
which comes from Germany—but on top of it you want 
the luxury and the soft beauty which is France.” 

He went on to comment on our ability to create new 
forms, new materials because we are so adept at ma- 
chinery. He recognized our contribution to the develop- 
ment of synthetic materials—not from necessity, but 
from an acquisitive eagerness to develop something 
nearer perfection. He sensed even then that there was 
danger of Germany’s top rank in creative chemistry 
being threatened by the Americans. But he did say, and 
then believed, that Germany could manufacture more 
and better materials than we could, that they would use 
them as they needed and appreciated them, and what 
was left over would come to us for our different applica- 
tion. Fortunately he was wrong about that. 

He finished by saying, “Go back to your home and 
encourage your artists to keep abreast of what your 
scientific researchists are producing. The men in the 
laboratories will get ahead of you if you continue to 
look backward to the much-studied artistic creations 
of Europe. It is in America that this new architecture 
and design should reach perfection for you have every- 
thing there including the imagination—if you don’t let 
it get submerged in your adulation of the past.” 

How accurate was his prognostication is becoming 
daily more evident. We have the ability and we have 


the ingenuity and we have the scientists—it is now the 








By Ethel Lewis, A.1.D. 


artists, including the designers of interiors, who must 
make American design as important as any of the 
traditional styles of the last centuries. Perhaps it is the 
war which has served to force us to develop our own 


Enameled copper plaque by Ruth Raemisch carved oak frame by Walde- 
man Raemisch, at the showroom of the Society of Designer-Craftsmen. 














resources. Or perhaps we are just coming of age and 
will soon be over that awkward period of being afraid 
to acknowledge that anything we might create was 
worthy of competition with the fine creative genius of 
old Europe. 

This new willingness to acknowledge the prestige of 
American scientists and designers has developed along 
with the growing appreciation for America as a source 


for design. It is evident in practically every field of 
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“Old Brocade” a hand made 
wall paper designed by 
Elizabeth Mitchell for Wil- 
sey-Hemstreet, available in 
any tri-color combination. 


Extreme right, hand woven 
rug and fabric with a 
double warp, the pattern 
formed by pulling up one 
warp thread where desired. 
Dorothy Wright Leibes. 
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A new high grade broadloom known 
as ‘Del Rio” in a carved effect weave, 
manufactured by Hardwick & Magee; 
Fay Carpet Co. eastern distributor. 





Carpet, hand tufted effect, in tanger- 
ine, made to order and designed by 
Persian Rug Manufactory. Varying 
types of yarn add to pattern interest. 
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George Washington paper designed by Hobe Erwin, adapted 
from a fragment of tea chest paper — Jones & Erwin 


interior design—wallpapers, paint colors, furniture, 
floor coverings, fabrics of all textures and yarns, weaves 
and patterns, and lastly accessories. Decidedly acces- 
sories, for they include lamps and shades, vases for 
flowers, the linen, silver, china and glass for the table, 
and of course the paintings, etchings, prints, embroider- 
ies, enamels, and metal and wood sculptures which have 
achieved enormous importance as decorative elements 
in many modern American interiors. No item is more 
important than another, for it is the use that is made 
of these American-inspired products which gives them 
importance. 

In considering interiors done in the American manner 
one should actually start with the structural back- 
ground. Nothing could be more obviously American, for 
example, than the use of glass blocks, and in pre-war 
Europe even a part of a wall made of them signified an 
interior done in the American mode. It is noteworthy 
that our interior designers of today can use those glass 
blocks harmoniously with fine traditional styles as well 
as with the contemporary types of furniture and fabrics. 

The wall coverings in favor today may include leather 
or linoleum applied in new ways, or unusually textured 
fabrics, or murals or wallpaper. It is the latter which 
is not only the most versatile but also points to the 
value of early American tradition. Certain fine old wall- 
papers made in New England which have been removed 
from their original locations and rehung on other walls 
have become the focal point of an up-to-date American 
home, but one which none-the-less reflects the spirit of 
the former era. That same paper may have served as an 
inspiration for new patterns, either a fairly exact repro- 
duction in good coloring or a cheaper version still 
reflecting the early American flavor. Such papers show 
less progress in American design than does the wall- 
paper, using that same source as inspiration, which is 
created for the contemporary interior—not quaint pine 
or maple. That is taking full (Continued on page 52) 


Printed pale ecru marquisette with design in brick and 





olive green, designed by Frances Miller for John C. Milne. 
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Boutet de Monvel’s sitting room, water color sketch by Charles Heilemann. 
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By Van Day Truex 


Bhecluve yen al lhe Qecoraters Clb img bs PI oe ag 


ousEs and clothing answer the human requirements 
il for shelter. They express an individual or national 
conception of an ideal of beauty in color and form. 

Interiors speak! 

Some people are very adept at judging character by 
the bumps on heads, by the hands or feet, by the in- 
flection of the voice, by palmistry. But some of us find 


a simpler and less complicated way of estimating the 
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personality of an individual—by the rooms they live in. 
For rooms do speak and they speak much more than 
most people appreciate. If more people realized what 
statements rooms can make they would be more care- 
ful of their design and arrangement. 

Rooms emphasize whether one exists or lives, and 
there is a great difference between the two! Some arrive 


at a sympathetic harmony by an apparently detached 
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“2 Jlie. * S 0 (LLp bareld Dining room in her Paris home, sketch by Sara Marchiano. 








by George Stacey, sketch by Helen Lesser. 
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Green and white gallerie in her Paris 
home—water color by John Hulse. 














casualness, but most achieve a decorative, intelligent 
conception by means of purposeful effort. A room 
gives evidence of the personality or lack of personality 
of its inhabitant as keenly and definitely as any other 
basis of character analysis. 

We are going to talk about interiors created by cer- 
tain individuals who have a positive interest in living 
and positive ideas about how they wish to live. We 
are going to talk about the expressions achieved in a 
beautiful manner. Now you realize that this beautiful 
manner may be a casual one, but it is done with a 
purpose just the same. 

A room as you enter it will weleome you or it may 
say — “move on please.” One is a little too much in 
the habit in New York of not knowing whether Aunt 
Hattie or Cousin Bill lives in a certain apartment. This 
would not happen in the European scene. There you 
would be pretty certain of the age and type of the 
person upon seeing the home in which they reside. 


In times of unified control of the arts, as during the 


reign of Louis XIV in France, the individual is sub- 
ordinated to the official or national scheme of aesthetic 
expression. 

The modern scene in decoration is not a unified or 
controlled one. Today the designer and individual are 
free to achieve a wider variety and a more personal 
approach to the interior. Because of this lack of unified 
control in contemporary decoration, we have the ex- 
tremes of the very good and the very bad: the mis- 
placing of bathroom functionalism in the sitting room 
—rooms stripped of all but proportion, and that pro- 
portion questionable—sofas and armchairs designed in 
such a manner as to leave one in doubt whether to sit or 
to sprawl. In an opposite direction we have the tortured 
mise-en-scéne abuse of over-charged, over-romantic décor 
that belongs to the theatre—not to the house. This is an 
escape sort of décor which does not last long. It is 
splendid in the theatre and in the shop window, but it 
is not good for an intelligent conception of living. 

There is one great weak- (Please turn to page 50) 
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William A. Kimbel 


— now, under the drone of enemy planes, inter- 
national romances are developing in the city of 
London. Many young enthusiastic people striving in a 
common cause are reaching a close sympathetic under- 
standing that will last a life time. 

Under similar conditions twenty-three years ago, 
William Kimbel, then a captain at the American 
Embassy in London, met an attractive young English 
girl who was engaged in war work in a hospital for 
the shell-shocked. The meeting was as it might be today 
—during an air raid over London. After the war, 
William Kimbel returned to this country, but not alone 
—the English lady—Miss L. Maud Windeler, returned 
to become Mrs. William A. Kimbel. 

Today William Kimbel’s brother-in-law is a major 
with the London Territorials and a cousin by marriage 





is Rear Admiral Arthur Power, commanding the air 
plane carrier, the Ark Royal of the Royal Navy. 

This is but a fleeting glimpse into the intimate and 
interesting life story of the President of the American 
Institute of Decorators. And so it is that William 
Kimbel, the interior designer, has become so thoroughly 
wrapped up in the fortunes of his profesion that even 
his confreres seldom have the opportunity to become 
acquainted with William Kimbel, the man. 

While it is true that he is the third generation of his 
family to head the firm of A. Kimbel & Son, still it is 
also true that as a sportsman he has played an equally 
successful role. His sporting career got well under way 
during his college days in Columbia, while majoring in 
architecture. He was a member of a crack basket-ball 
team still known as the “Lightning Five” that trimmed 
everything in sight—checking up twenty-one straight 
victories and finally winning the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship. Between times he played on the varsity base- 
ball nine and kept in the pink of condition by compet- 
ing on the varsity track team. 

After receiving his Columbia degree, he jumped 
aboard ship for Europe to see things first hand. He spent 
a year in the atelier of P. H. Remon in Paris and he 
studied in Munich under one of Germany’s leading 


decorators. Then to sunny Spain sketching and visiting 
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their architectural gems and finally, going to England 
for additional research. 

After more than three years abroad, Mr. Kimbel was 
ready to join his father in New York in helping to 
create for the new world such beautiful interiors as he 
had been viewing in the Old World. All went well till 
United States became actively involved in the first world 
war. Then Bill Kimbel returned to England where he 
served as assistant Military Attaché under Walter Hinds 
Page, and later in the Intelligence Service at G.H.Q. 
in France. His background of military training in 





Squadron “A” of the National Guard won him a 
captaincy. 

Resuming his decorative duties after the Armistice, 
A. Kimbel & Son, under his leadership, served many 
prominent clients including Frank Jay Gould, J. N. 
Cunnyngham, Yale, Columbia, Union and Smith 
Colleges. 

Because of his success in the field of interior design, 
Mr. Kimbel has been called upon to serve upon numer- 
ous committees and juries in various industrial fields. 


Among these are The National (Please turn to page 50) 











PI THEATRE Functionalism Expressed Through Lighting 


The lounge wall papered 
in red, blue-green 
and gold on a white ground. A tiled 
water scene behind fountain recalls the 
gold and reds of the paper. Terrazzo 
floor in grey-green, red 
orange, deep blue-green. 





SMALL but cleverly designed cinema at Forty-second 
| Street, New York, known as the Pix Theatre, has 
been recently designed by Ely Jacques Kahn. The 
planning reflects carefully studied lighting, efficient 
acoustics and good design, all very vital factors in the- 
atre work. 

The basic idea of the decorative treatment was to 
avoid the usual trite form of plaster ornamentation. 
This was specially true in the auditorium where the 
red side walls have been ingeniously spotted with white 
plaster masks. These masks have been arranged in 
vertical panels defined by irregular stripping in warm 
grey. Under the balcony the walls are warm shades of 
burgundy and deep blue. This deep blue is again 
recalled in the columns of the standee rail, but is done 
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and Acoustics by Ely Jacques Kahn 


in a bright enamel paint. The entire ceiling is clay 
buff with white accents around the lighting domes. 

The seats are in a soft rust with an undertone of gold 
striping. Completing the color scheme, there is a floral 
carpet having buff grey and black pattern on a bur- 
gundy field. 

The lighting both in cornice coves and central fix- 
tures is so designed to throw cold or warm lights on 
the colors, changing the entire effect. In either case 
the lights can be dimmed to desired intensity. 

The form of the auditorium, as well as the materials 
used, have been planned to give the best sound effects. 
This is accomplished through the use of acoustical 
plaster and fabrics having just the proper amount of 
absorption qualities. 
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Warm burgundy, red, grey 
and rust in contrast with white 
and deep blue form the color 
scheme of this auditorium. Either warm 
or cold light may be employed 
when desired, thus altering the 
general decorative effect. 
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The decorative treatment 
of the foyer has been given 
horizontal emphasis. Here 
again burgundy background 
is employed upon which are 
painted stripes of white and 
silver with a gold wavy line 
above each band. The cen- 
tral decorative feature is a 
mirrored niche in _ flesh 
color before which stands a 
blond maple candy stand. 
The ceiling carries the color 
of the balcony soffit which 
is clay buff. 

The treatment of the 
downstairs lounge is very 
different. Here the walls are 
papered with a geometrical 
design of red, blue-green 
and gold on a white ground. 
A tile backed wall fountain 
representing a water scene, 
repeating the colors of the 
paper is the center of inter- 
est. The terrazzo floor is in 
four colors, grey-green, red, 


orange and deep blue-green. 


Detail showing the clever use 


of white plaster masks on a red wall 
in panels defined by warm grey striping. 
Indirect lighting from the cornice 


coves and the ceiling fixtures. 
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DESIGN TURMABOUT Successful Reorientation of Long Island Home 


Dramatic lighting effect 
created in dining alcove 
by glass wall partition- 
ing vestibule. Greyed- 
white walls, pale yellow 
ceiling and warm brown 
carpet define the color 
scheme. Metal chairs 
lend a sparkling note. 
By Jos. Aronson Designer. 
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Enclosed stair rail adds a 
decorative feature to the 
living room. Large picture 
window at the far center 
overlooks garden scene. All 
furniture and wood trim is 
of natural English sycamore. 
Joseph Aronson — Designer. 


A}HEN after six years’ residence it seems fitting and 
proper to reorient a country residence, an interior 


designer “surgeon” must be called into consultation. 
Such a performance requires much careful operating 
and skillful resetting to assure a complete success. This 
was the kind of task that fell to the lot of Joseph Aron- 
son recently. 

It seems that originally the plan of this typical small 
suburban home was to emphasize the street approach. 
It quite neglected a beautiful sweep of rolling meadow 
and large trees in the rear. The owners, furthermore, 
had developed this wooded site into a series of ter- 
races and a most inviting garden. But still the house 


faced the other way, snubbing the best efforts of its 








occupants. In short, it was Mr. Aronson’s job to tur 
this dwelling around “decoratively speaking”. 

This job of right about face naturally required ¢ .- 
siderable structural and interior alterations. To begin 
with, a garden-living room axis was established by elim- 
inating a small study that occupied the back of the 
house. This study was hoisted to an upstairs location. 
Then the single window of this living room was greatly 
enlarged to a twelve foot opening. This gave an expan- 
sive view to the attractive landscaping of sloping ter- 
races, gardens and stately trees. A service path that 
formerly interrupted the landscaping at the rear of the 
house was removed. 


The main entrance used to be centered on the street 
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Another view of dining al- 
cove showing buffet bar 
with Formica mirror above. 
Electrical appliances such 
as chafing dishes, coffee 
urn, etc. for informal meals 
are stored in cabinet below. 
Joseph Aronson—Designer. 





facade. But to allow for more spacious interior plan- 


ning, it was moved to one side. Now the entrance is 
protected by a vestibule, which is equipped with a 
closet and lavatory. An interesting feature of this entry 
is a wall of translucent glass which permits light to 
filter through to the living room. 

This planning has formed an “L” shaped room with 
lovely outdoor vistas on two sides. Off in an alcove 
with little structural definition from the rest of the 
room is the dining space. At one end of this alcove is a 
unique built-in bar with a mirrored background. Here 
buffet suppers and hunt breakfasts as well as more 
formal meals are served. For the informal service the 


gray Formica topped buffet is employed. This ingeni- 
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ous bit of furniture has several electrical outlets for 
chafing dishes, coffee urns and other culinary appli- 
ances that when not in use are stored below. 

The stairs that led out of the living room unfortun- 
ately could not be relocated. So to make the most of 
an unfortunate situation the stair balustrade was solidly 
enclosed, forming a decorative sloping wall melting at 
the bottom, into a built-in book case of simple and 
lovely proportions. 

Natural English sycamore trim and furniture, greyed- 
white walls, a pale yellow ceiling and warm brown car- 
peting provide the color scheme of this living room. By 
the introduction of blue textured upholstery fabrics and 


a blue leather sofa a pleasing color contrast is provided. 
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Light yellow porcelain plate with Chinese design 
in shades of green is an effective setting for 
a cream dial with green numerals and hands. 
This time piece 












Right, a ten-inch 
shelf clock set in an 
antique bowl of 
peasant green and 
yellow is an appro- 
priate setting for 
the quaintly designed 
dial with Chinese 
figures for numerals. 


in diameter. 














Left, twelve figures of the 
Chinese zodiac of inlaid 
brass on pewter, form an 
interesting frame for this 
Il-inch wall clock. The 
dial is metal and has 
black hands and figures. 





































Left, gold finished porcelain 
with floral design in green 
and pink forms the rim of 
this 12-inch wall clock. 
The dial is gold, with green 
numerals and green hands. 


ALL IN GOOD TIME 








This sunburst Baroque clock, fashioned in composition, is 27 inches in diameter. It is equipped with electric movement. 


Creations from the design studio of Accessory Timepieces illustrate the possibility of 
originality in the world of clocks. The historic clock changes its form from age to 
age keeping pace with new methods and new materials. This group is the expression 
of the designer today employing traditional materials in new ways. Age-old brass, 
pewter, porcelain and plaster have been used to make fine decorative time pieces. 











Entrance to Monte Carlo 
is vivid — white walls 
are painted cerisey-red 
in’ marbelized effect; 
one side is mirrored; 
black metal benches 
are cushioned in red 
and white; floor is 
bold black and white 


DRAMATIC DECOR IN VEW YORK SUPPER CLUBS 
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pred club life has become a permanent part of the 
18 American social scene, and has turned the attention 
of alert interior designers to the ever growing possi- 
bilities of this field. In the past few years we have seen 
some of the most outstanding authorities in interior 
design and architecture concentrating their talents on 
the creation of gay settings for those who have estab- 
lished that new social order, “cafe society” in New 
York and other cities. 

These socially prominent individuals, who apparently 
prefer to entertain lavishly in public places rather than 
in the privacy of their own homes, have made this 
phase of interior designing an intensely interesting and 
lucrative branch of the profession. It is here that the 
interior designer has more freedom of expression, and 


is not so confined to the purely conventional. Here he 
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One of the two huge 
murals of Monte Carlo 
at night which adorn 
the walls of the bar of 
this supper club. The 
third wall, of mirror, 
reflects these views of 
this very famous Con- 
tinental playground. 





forme 


“"""Sthinapaeeeet ‘ 


can allow himself to give free play to his sense of the 


theatrical. As a matter of fact, after having visited some 
of the most popular and successful night clubs, one gets 
the definite impression that almost all of the considera- 
tions which have to be borne in mind in creating resi- 
dential interiors, can in this field be ignored. Drama 
must be achieved above everything else. 

The reasons for the success or failure of certain 
public room are a psychological study in themselves. 
Some of the most beautifully planned rooms have been 
failures (commercially) and the reverse is true of 
others on which considerably less money and effort has 
been spent. It would seem that just to create a beau- 
tiful room is definitely not enough. The decor must 
either be dramatic, amusing, gay or entertaining— 
it must be something for the town to talk about— 















or at least afford a topic of conversation for the guests. 

It is important always for the interior designer to 
bear in mind that the woman customer is the club’s 
main customer. She likes to go where the background 
has been planned as a flattering setting for her. This is 
one of the fundamental reasons for night clubs—that 
most human of all desires, not only to see but also to 
be seen under the most flattering of conditions. 

Some of the most dismal 
failures in restaurant and 
club decor have been rooms 
in which this fundamental 
fact has been ignored—rooms 
that have been too formal 
and too set in their treat- 
ment, or where the back- 
grounds have been too over- 
powering. No woman wants 
to be placed in competition 
with twenty foot murals in 
somber tones—even if they 
have been executed by the 
most famous of artists! An- 
other famous failure is the 
room which featured price- 


less tapestries hung so that 














they almost covered the en- 








tire wall space. While im- 


pressive and beautiful in 





themselves, they gave a cold, 
almost museum-like atmos- 
phere to the interior which 
was anything but conducive 
to conviviality. 

It is true that many of the 
restrictions which might ham- 
per a designer in creating an 
interior for individual use 
may not apply in planning a 
room for public use. Further 
he will be confronted with 


unique problems never en- 


Drama is in the breath-taking color scheme 
at Monte Carlo. Wall spaces are entirely 
draped in chartreuse and red satin; high 
banquettes are upholstered in dried-grape 
color. Two huge chandeliers are dead white. 
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countered in creating interiors for private residences. 
Successful night club and restaurant planning is 
predicated on two things. The ability of the interior 


designer or architect to create the most glamorous set- 
The Larue restaurant with two separate 
rooms which have been made to appear as 
one by the use of mirrors. Crystal flowers in 


ting possible in a small space, and his ingeniousness in 


producing an arrangement which allows for packing in 


exotic design, with gold and silver leaves the greatest number of customers. 
are effectively banked against the mirrors. Space being at a premium in New York (a condition 


which is true of almost any 
other large city in the coun- 
try) this consideration is a 
prime factor. Often as not an 
area not much larger than a 
spacious private drawing 
room may have to be turned 
into a public dining room 
with space for dancing! Of 
course, in such cases where 
the floor plan is so limited, 
the space finally allotted for 
the last mentioned diversion 
becomes fantastically small. 
Nevertheless some of the 
most famous of night and 
supper clubs have the tiniest 
of dance floors! 

More often than not the 
space to be converted repre- 
sents old-time architectural 
planning, or haphazard con- 
struction, which it is neces- 
sary to conceal or make deco- 
rative, in so far as it is pos- 
sible. Again it may be neces- 
sary to strip the entire inte- 
rior down to the bare walls in 
order to create an attractive 
layout. 

One of the most common 
difficulties presented by old 
fashioned city architectural 


planning is the very deep and 
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The El Morocco which 
has been restored this 
season to its original 
decor of zebra stripes 


white, cellophane palm 
trees, white cactus, and 
brilliantly lit white 
grille work panels. 
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midnight blue and 


somewhat narrow room. This has been successfully 
solved in a number of instances by the formation of 
two, or in some cases three, different floor levels. The 
usual procedure in such a case is to have the bar and 
cocktail lounge at one end, and the main portion of the 
club, reserved for dining and dancing, dropped several 
feet to another level. 

All night clubs and restaurants being planned pri- 
marily for the purpose of making money (night club 
proprietors not being famed for their altruism) the 
first question they invariably ask is—“How many people 
are we going to be able to seat in this room you are 
planning?” 

Although there are a number of different seating 
arrangements possible, the use of banquettes around the 
walls usually provides the maximum capacity, and these 
are employed in the majority of cases. 


Another consideration which definitely has its com- 








mercial aspect, but which any successful night club 
interior designer must take into account is the bar area. 

Its importance should never be under-emphasized, 
and its design should be most carefully planned. Jack 
Lessman, well known New York designer, who is widely 
recognized as a specialist in this field, points out that it 
is the bar that can make or break any venture in the 
night club world. In ‘this connection, Mr. Lessman, 
who is a keen psychologist, gives other designers a tip 
from his own experience: “Women will sit at circular 
or oval bars, while they hesitate to stand at a straight 
one. Straight bars are too reminiscent of pre-prohibition 
days—round bars make for conviviality.” 

Another version of what helps constitute successful 
supper club decor has been given by Sherman Billings- 
ley, genial Oklahomian who has made the Stork Club a 
famous New York institution. While admittedly his 


knowledge of interior design is practically nil, his fabu- 
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lous reputation as a successful host gives his statements 
authority. He says: “All I am really sure of regarding 
night clubs is that people like to come into a crowded 
room, and you've got to have plenty of mirrors.” 

This theory about mirrors has been successfully em- 
ployed by the architectural firm of Norman Bel Geddes 
in the Larue restaurant and the Barberry, both of which 
we illustrate. The redesigning of the Larue involved the 
making of two separate rooms seem as one. The old bar 
has been treated in the same way as the dining room, 
with only a small U shaped bar which enables the 
seating of more people by the use of banquettes around 
the wall, formerly taken up by a large bar. The open- 
ing between the dining room and the bar has been 
designed with mirror in such fashion as to bring the 
two rooms together. The mirrored wall of the dining 
room is carried into the bar by covering the soffit of the 


opening with mirror and extending this soffit to the 
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The air conditioned 
Barberry Room, where 
the general feeling of 
spaciousness has been 
considerably enhanced 
by great parallel walls 
of mirrors, a dropped 
floor and a_ thirty-five 
foot height to its cop- 
per sheathed ceiling. 








opposite wall on which is a panel of mirror the same 


width as the soffit. This reflects the opposite end of the 
dining room, thus giving continuity between the rooms. 


This mirrored soffit also serves as the lighting fixture for 


the new bar. 

The new lobby is lit with pin spots for down lighting 
to dramatize the indirect light of the dining rooms by 
contrast. Walls and ceiling are covered in pale French 
gray leather with large panels of mirror on both ceiling 
and walls, and a turquoise carpet is laid on the floor. 

The carpet of the dining rooms is a soft olive green: 
banquettes and chairs are French gray upholstered in a 
gray beige fabric with a deep pile. There are bands of 
pink “Thermolux” above the banquettes and the sepa- 
rator screens are also in pink “Thermolux” lit from 
below. Walls above are silver gray satin dotted with 
small convex reducing mirrors, in soft contrast to the 
stepped ceiling, painted in graded (Please turn to pg. 48) 
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Antique Chinese stags in pewter, hand chased, and spirited in outline. Modern Venetian glass cornucopias in turquoise, spilling colorful fruit 


Open-work pedestals are touched with copper. The Fan Company. 


in traditional abundance; leaves are gold flecked. The Mayhew Shop. 


MSTA, GLASS AND CaRAMICS 


Antique Venetian candlesticks of appealing male and female blacka- 


All the curving beauty of the swan has been caught in this lovely 
moors in clear, milk white and black glass. John’ Guidotti, Inc. glass centerpiece for fruit and flowers. From Carole Stupell, Ltd. 
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A dramatic oversized swirl of deep toned copper forms this shallow, A pair of Herend porcelain pheasants in all the colors of their natural 











round bowl. From the brass and copper collection seen at Mary Ryan's. brilliant plumage. Imported from Hungary by Charles Hall, Inc. 


LO NLIVEN ROLNDAY TAB ILIES 







Gleaming white Cape di Monte busts of Diana, Goddess of the Moon, Hand moulded Staffordshire figures designed by William Ruscoe. They 


and the messenger of the Greek Gods, Mercury. From Lyman Huszagh. are The Shepherd, The Lovers, and the Shepherdess. St. James’s Galleries. 
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\EWSREEL 


VERY MUCH IN THE GAY HOLIDAY MOOD which seems to pervade the sir 
everywhere in New York these days — the colorful Gibson Girl 
cocktail napkins at Carole Stupell's —the "girls" in daring 
burlesque poses reminiscent of the 90's — And the Martini cock- 
tail sets in blond or dark mahogany, with tipless crystal glasses 
— also at Carole Stupell.... 


ENAMELLED ASH TRAYS and cigarette boxes by Karl Drerup — 
splashes of Oriental color in animal and plant motifs — some in 
blue and white — seen at Georg JensenInc...,. 





THERE'S A NEW FINISH ON THE PEWTER PIECES shown by Rena Rosenthal 
— plant holders, ash trays and smoking stands in severely modern 
form seem to take on more importance with their highly gleaming 
surfaces... . Whimsical and utterly charming are the plaster 
fish which aive one way and then another — in pastel colors 
mounted on simple wooden bases — also at Rena Rosenthal.... 

A very old design motif ina very new medium — Lucite scroi.t 
picture frames — at Lenart Import Ltd.... 


DISTINCTIVE TWENTIETH CENTURY ADDITIONS to that ancient and 
honorable art of printing — sixnew "Document Prints" are the 
latest arrivals to the fabric family at Greeff Fabrics Inc. 
Strikingly decorative note for a formal period room—any one 
of the twelve or more hand painted paper panels of England's 
outstanding historical characters — Cromwell, Queen Anne, 
etc., almost life size —A. L. Diament &Co. 





IF YOU HAVEN'T ALREADY SEEN THEM — the “Musaphonic" radio- 
phonograph combinations by General Electric Company present 
really good cabinet design—models have been recreated by the 
Baker Furniture Company from designs of outstanding Eighteenth 
Century English cabinet makers . . . Good design and excellent 
craftsmanship are also emphasizeu in the new Magnavox line of 
radio-phonograph combinations—in traditional as well as 
contemporary styles. 


A LEADING NEW YORK INTERIOR DESIGNER tells us of atypically 

light and airy French drapery treatment—crisp organdy curtains 
trimmed with bunches of gaily colored artificial flowers 

instead of the usual gathered flounce. . . Also very much in 

the French manner—the white draperies wnich frame the mirrored 
panels at the Coq Rouge—these were dipped in plaster and hung 
while they were still wet—very sculptured ineffect... 





MODERN IN FEELING, but adaptable—the oblong or round glass coffee tables in Seafoam 
and Cararra colors—single or double tiered, with pickled pine or ebony legs, brass 
or wood caps—Henry H. Turchin Co. . . .« Smoxing stand looking very much like some 


lovely long stemmed translucent flowes—the shaft of Lucite and the bowl in clear glass, 
which. is removable—-Pitt Petri, Importer, Inc. 








INEXPENSIVE BUT CHARMING decorative note for the jeune fille bed room—wide lacey 

edge of old fashioned white shelf paper used as a border on a painted wall—particularly 
effective against pink or valentine red . .. Color on the floor and on woodwork has 
new possibilities with the finishes which do not obliterate the natural grain of the 


wood—O'Brien Varnish Cc. announce colors like bleached mahogany, honey, sandalwood, 
cactus green, cinnamon and platinum... 
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Ropes Mansion 


a hand made wall paper of original 


old design available in lovely 
shades of gray. $6.75 per roll. May 
also be had in special colors. 


A. i. hr éx Ce 


S 


34 E. 53rd St., New York e¢ 


Established 1885 


1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Strafford, Pa. 


MAKERS OF DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE 


American 


agents for Zuber & Cie, Desfosse & 





Monastery Chair 
Seat 17” high—Back 27” high 


Florence monastery reproduction in 
old walnut. Distinguished with a 
sturdy peasant flavor. Retails at 
$37.50. 


Karth, 


Paul Dumas 











Angels Are Still Good 


This has been a button campaign year, and it is 
definitely an angel Christmas! We’ve seen angels in 
plaster, Cellophane, pottery and even Lucite. But we 
think the shimmering brass angels, designed by 
Myra Warner Rankin and manufactured by Eaton- 
Pond Co., are among the most appealing of all. 
These angels are not the saintly kind with which 
we've all been so familiar—they are amusing and 
whimsical, even if they have sweetly demure faces, 
and their wings have not diminished in size. To 
further enhance their gay holiday air, some hold a 
whole string of glittering stars in their hands. They 
are equally appropriate for mantels, trees, table 
decorations and place cards. Hand cut and tooled of 
sheet brass, they are made in varying sizes. 

But angels without a Madonna and Child at this 
time of the year would be lost. These, too, have 
been fashioned of brass with painted eyes and lips 
and copper halos. The larger Madonna holds flowers 
in the folds of her gown. 

Very small brass angels and stars attached to rings 
may be fitted on to candles. 


New Materials and Gadgets 


PLastics are not only beautiful, they have more 
than their share of utilitarian qualities as well. Glo- 
Plate, a light switch of Monsanto luminous plastic if 
exposed to light for a few minutes or more, glows 
of itself for hours. 


A New theatrical fabric woven of pure glass gives 
interior designers who are planning restaurant and 
night club interiors greater latitude in the use of 
draperies. This fabric, which has the appearance of 
soft satin, is fire-proof and stain-proof “Fiberglas.” 

The well known designer, Norman Bel Geddes has 
used Fiberglas for the front curtain of “It Happens 
on Ice.” 

“The use to which the new glass cloth has been 
put in the theatre dramatizes its unusual qualities 
most effectively,” Mr. Geddes said. “Being unaffected 
by dampness and resistant to mildew, we have been 
able to design the curtain so it sweeps majestically 
across the ice stage. Since it can be washed in soap 
and water, we have fashioned it in pure white and 
use it as a background for a play of colored lights.” 


**T OUVERGLAS” will be welcome news to those inte- 
rior designers who are confronted with special light- 
ing problems and are inclined to dismiss the possi- 
bilities of fluorescent lighting because of its unflatter- 
ing and off-tint appearance. 

A new type sheeting has been developed in Plasta- 
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FOR EVERY 
DECORATIVE NEED! 


The \ Terchandise Mlart’s Sixth Floor = the decorative arts center of the 
Middle West —is literally a sold-mine of ideas, a concentration of in- 
spiration, which enables you to choose exactly the materials and objects 
to fit best into any decorative scheme. \lany of /\merica s finest deco- 
rative lines are now displayed here for your convenient inspection, com- 
parison. selection. 

Also in The Merchandise Mart are 1800 other related lines - ofler- 
ing a limitless field for selection and unrivalled convenience to conserve 
your time and energy and keep you abreast of current trends. Nake ‘lhe 


Merchandise Mart your shopping center! 
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cele, cellulose acetate plastic made by the du Pont 
Company, with which it is possible for the first time, 
it is claimed, to combine the efficiency of direct 
lighting with the comfort of indirect lighting. This 
sheeting was conceived by L. C. Doane, president of 
the Doane Products Corp., and developed in collab- 
oration with the du Pont Company. 

Very thin parallel translucent louvers or “slats,” 
either white or colored, running through the depth 
of a clear transparent sheet at right angles to the 
surface, bring this new quality to the lighting fixture 
field, and opens up new possibilities in vision control. 
This sheeting is the first material to combine in large 
measure the diffusion obtainable in an opal material 
with the directional efficiency of a clear material. 

According to the angle from which smooth-sur- 
faced “Louverglas” is viewed, it appears as a trans- 
parent sheet with fine, parallel, translucent hair lines, 
or as a completely translucent surface due to the 
louvers overlapping one another like the slats of a 
closed shutter; or in various proportions of trans- 
lucency and transparency between these two. 

A variation to this is the embossed “Louverglas,” 
differing only in that one surface of the plastic sheet 
has a prismatic finish. Forty tiny light-controlling 
prisms per inch serve to obscure the interior con- 
struction of the fixture, viewed from any angle; and 
to break up the light so that there are no eye-strain- 
ing reflections or bright images. 


THE placing of furniture on uneven floors or on the 
edge of a rug, where one leg is left “hanging” usually 
results in drawers that stick and doors that catch, 
because of the distortion caused by the furniture 
being out of plum. Such distortion in new furniture 
may be prevented by the use of “Scrujaks.” These 
adjusable Bakelite glides, made by the Adjustable 
Caster Co., automatically even the support of all the 
legs of any piece of furniture, by a simple screw 
adjustment. 


Book Review 


Early American Decoration by Esther Stevens 
Brazer, 274 pages, 200 illustrations, 34 in full color, 
published by The Bond-Ekberg Co.; sells for $16.50. 

HERE is scarcely a designer or architect who at 

one time or another in his career has not been 
called upon to restore or supervise the restoring 
of painted decoration on old furniture, walls, floors, 
tinware, etc. Up to the present there has been prac- 
tically no written material available to help in this 
very worthwhile but difficult task and it is therefore 
with great pleasure that we welcome Esther Stevens 
Brazer’s comprehensive treatise on the subject en- 
titled “Early American Decoration.” 
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Miss Brazer spent twenty years in collecting ma- 
terial for her book, much of which had to be ob- 
tained by critically examining countless examples of 
the old-time “decorator’s” art. She soon learned that 
the processes used in applying these old painted de- 
signs were not the same as those employed today and 
there being no books or large museum collections 
available it was necessary to learn by the trial-and- 
error method. 

The earliest use of paint in this country was on 
furniture and as its preservative qualities became 
recognized it was used as a protection for interior 
woodwork, wall and floor surfaces as well as exterior 
work. In speaking of the protective quality of paint, 
the story is told of a very old signboard at the en- 
trance to a toll road. The background of the sign- 
board was never painted but the various prices 
charged were painted once in black and once in dark 
red. The exposed board wore away about a sixteenth 
of an inch and left the lettering standing in relief 
as if carved from wood. 

Very few examples of old painted furniture are 
in existence today as many were burned, chopped up 
for kindling, or repainted, but we are nevertheless 
certain it used to be very prevalent in New England, 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

It is more difficult to ascertain to what extent the 
early pine floors were ornamented with painted de- 
signs but it is the author’s belief that after the 
Revolution when carpeting and fine rugs were not 
available the floors of the “best” rooms of the home 
had painted decoration. 

Painted walls came into vogue around 1760 at the 
same time as wall paper. Particularly in the outlying 
country districts where wall paper could not easily 
be procured, there have been found walls frescoed 
with small patterns or large landscapes much like 
those found on the French scenic papers. Stenciled 
walls may still be seen outside New England villages, 
in northern New York state, southern Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. Very little is known of the men or women 
who did this painting as their identity is seldom 
recorded. It is evident, however, that many of them 
traveled about working for their board and lodging. 

The earliest painted chests were ornamented by 
the joiners themselves who did all the work from 
start to finish. After 1750 artists, sign painters and 
picture-frame makers commenced to decorate furni- 
ture and there was also much fine work done on post- 
Revolutionary pieces by coach painters. 

Beginning with 1780 there were large quantities 
of decorated tinware produced and many examples 
of beautiful old trays and boxes still survive. 

The materials and tools which should be used in 


restoring old pieces are described by the author in 
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great detail. Even carbona for wiping away the mis- 
takes is not forgotten! Next there follow chapters 
on the methods of applying decorative designs by 
stencil, brush-stroke painting, gold leaf and similar 
metals, the technique of floating color, and the early 
art of japanning. There are also chapters telling how 
to search for old designs beneath outer paints and 
how to restore and reproduce original designs. 

The last section of the book is given over to a 
detailed pictorial exposition of the way in which 
old-time decorations are built up. The patterns are 
developed step by step, in most cases using a combi- 
nation of the methods described in the book, and are 
thus a study in art in themselves. 

Not the least to recommend this volume is its very 
attractive format which is sufficient for it to be a 
valuable addition to any fine library. 


English Florists New Shop 


(Continued from page 15) 


the show windows, thus increasing the illumination 
and dramatizing the floral arrangements exposed to 
view. 

Small white spotlights in the ceiling, which en- 
circle the center column, strike against its mirrored 
surface and accent the flowers and plants placed 
around the base. 

The lighting effects were designed by Hamel & 
Engelken. Working with the architects, Julian Garn- 
sey, well known artist, has served as color consultant. 

This Park Avenue shop, latest addition to a city 
already famous for its florists, emphasizes anew the 
important part floral and plant arrangements play 
in the creation of interesting interiors. Constance 
Spry, whose outstanding ability as a floral decorator 
was first given wide publicity in this country follow- 
ing her plans for the Duchess of Windsor’s wedding, 
has long been an ardent advocate of the use of 
flowers as an essential part of interior schemes. In 
England and on the continent, her work in this 
regard has long been considered unique. 

It has been said that the charm of any house lies 
in its individuality. What greater scope and interest 
can be lent to an interior than by planning on an 
ever changing variety through the use of flowers and 
plants? Interior designers have realized that this is 
particularly true of our so-called “modern” or con- 
temporary rooms where too often there are broad 
unrelieved expanses of wall. Or again, where one wall 
of a modern interior may be of glass brick. We have 
in mind the living room of a famous New York archi- 
tect who has ingeniously provided for himself an 
ever changing pattern in design by encouraging a 


rambling vine of extremely decorative outline to 
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meander over the entire surface of a glass brick wall 
which forms the front of his living room. 

At the head of this article is a Christmas arrange- 
ment by Miss Spry. This is placed in a red oblong 
container and filled with various Christmas greens— 
eucalyptus, balsam, pine, pine cones and corky 
branches glistening with snow effect. 


Decor in New York Supper Clubs 


(Continued from page 37) 


tones of rust pink and lit indirectly from coves. 

This restaurant being on the ground floor of a 
modern skyscraper building, four structural columns 
break up the room, and again mirrors were employed 
as a means of turning this objectionable structural 
feature to advantage. These steel beams which had 
been covered up and made round with plaster, were 
cleaned down to their original metal then lined with 
mirrors, lit from below, and banked with hand 
painted crystal flowers of exotic design with gold and 
silver leaves. This same scheme is repeated in the 
bar, where two of the walls are silver satin, one rust 
pink, the fourth mirrored. Lighting is in a subdued 
but flattering pinky hue. 

The creation of the Barberry presented an entirely 
different problem. This room, only twenty feet wide, 
was on the ground floor of an old brownstone front 
house, adjoining The Berkshire, and had formerly 
been used as a baggage room for the hotel. Having 
torn out the entire interior, great parallel walls of 
mirrors were placed in the main room, which has a 
dropped floor, and a thirty-five foot height up to its 
copper ceiling. Simple unbroken areas of peach and 
yellow walls meet a mulberry carpet. The biege-pink 
color scheme repeats itself in the china and napery. 
These were also designed by Norman Bel Geddes, as 
well as the table service in Dirilyte. 

The Monte Carlo, of which we show three views, is 
typical of the drama so successfully achieved by 
Dorothy Draper. The entrance is vivid with its white 
walls of marbleized pattern in a cerisey-red, bold 
patterned black and white floor, and black metal 
benches with red and white striped cushions. The 
opposite side of this foyer is a recessed mirrored 
wall, banked with rhododendrons. The bar area has 
been made gay with murals of Monte Carlo at night, 
which occupy two walls; the third wall is mirrored, 
topped by a white balustrade. Chartreuse and red 
satin cover the entire wall space in the dining room 
proper. 

Public demanded encore might well be the term 
used to describe the decor at the El Morocco. De- 
signed by Vernon MacFarlane, this supper club, 


which made the zebra motif famous, was entirely 
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redecorated last year—to the dismay of its patrons. 
And so, after one unsuccessful season, Vernon Mac- 
Farlane was called in again and the original setting 
recreated—the bold blue and white zebra striped 
banquettes, the huge white cellophane trees, white 
cactus, deep blue velvet walls and the white grille 
work panels, the star sprinkled sky over the dance 
floor—all have been brought back to form a back- 
ground for those faithful members of New York’s 
cafe society. 


Snapshots 


(Continued from page 23) 


Competition of the Pittsburgh Glass Institute; Chair- 
man of the National Conference on Plastics; The 
General Electric Radio Cabinet Design Competition; 
The Annual “Modern Plastics” Corporation; The 
L.E.S. Lamp Design Competition. He was, also, one 
of the group selected to collaborate with the authori- 
ties in the development of “America at Home” in the 
New York World’s Fair. At the present time he is 
devoting considerable time to the chairmanship of 
the Advisory Board of Design for the lighting equip- 
ment industry. 

This heavy schedule, however, has in no way pre- 
vented him from maintaining his leadership in the 
amateur sport world. 

He is an active member of the Ardsley Country 
Club, the Racquet and Tennis Club of New York, 
and St. Andrews Golf Club. Visiting these centers of 
sport one soon learns from his club friendships that 
William Kimbel is no mean contestant. For example, 
he has held for several years running championships 
in golf, squash and tennis. 

To satisfy his hobby for shooting, farming and 
raising high bred pigs, he maintains a South Carolina 
plantation known as “Wachesaw”. When his secre- 
tary tells you: “Mr. Kimbel is not in town,” it is 
likely that he is following the hounds or relaxing in 
the beautiful tide water section of the Carolinas. 

When at home, Mr. Kimbel’s address is Ardsley 
Park, Ardsley-on-Hudson. Here among other things 
he manage to keep an active interest in community 
affairs. For example, he is a vestryman in St. Barna- 
bas Church in Irvington; founder, ex-president and 
governor of the Ardsley Country Club, and serves on 
the board of the Tarrytown Hospital and the Harvey 
School for boys. 

His latest business venture has been the organizing 
of Accessory Timepieces. This company was estab- 
lished for the purpose of creating original models in 
fine clocks to express current designs and new ma- 
terials. 


With it all he has time for and is devoted to his 
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family. Besides a very attractive wife, he has a son 
and daughter. The daughter is studying commercial 
design in the Traphagen School, while the son attends 
the Hotchkiss School. 

When asked what his prime interest is, outside of 
his family, he will state without hesitation—“The 
improvement of the standards within our profession 
—interior design!” 

Mr. Kimbel strongly feels that the future of this 
profession will enjoy a broader scope of activity and 
increasing influence. He predicts— 

“With the recognition that has come to us as de- 
signers and creators of new forms of expression to 
bring distinction and graciousness to our homes, is 
coming increasing acceptance by industry of our 
value to them in foreseeing and interpreting the 
mood for the morrow. 

“The future may be clouded with current complica- 
tions but through these clouds, we see an expanding 
horizon to welcome us into new fields in which to 
express our abilities!” 


° ° 
Mirrors of Personality 

(Continued from page 22) 

ness of our time. We never stay put for very long. 
We nervously shift from one house or apartment to 
another, never remaining in one spot long enough to 
know whether a room provides a proper atmosphere 
or not, changing an address as often as a lady 
changes her season’s hats. 

One can definitely note in this rather confused 
scene, that more and more there is an encouraging 
evidence of aesthetically intelligent creative activity. 
| believe that one of the major reasons for such 
advance is and will be the combination of the in- 
dividual’s taste and that of the talented designer. The 
quality of contemporary work will proceed in pro- 
portion to the degree of cooperation between our 
capable designers and patrons interested in quality 
and courageous in ideas. 

This combination of an individual with a positive 
idea of living and a good designer is the great force 
in contemporary decoration. i don’t care how good 
the designer is, | am sure that he would rather have 
a person with definite ideas rather than have to work 
with a negative figure as a client. I am certain that 
a good designer would rather battle a determined 
opposition every five minutes than to feel no asser- 
tion of a personality whatsoever. It is better that 
one achieve a bad room than a room that does not 
say anything at all. 

A small group of individuals in the Paris scene 
before the outbreak of the recent war greatly in- 
fluenced interior design. The reason is obvious. May 


I quote from Gertrude Stein’s PARIS, FRANCE. 
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“France has scientific methods, machines and elec- 
tricity, but does not believe that these things have 
anything to do with the real business of living. Life 
is tradition and human nature.” 

The French have always taken time to live and 
unless we take time to live we are not going to be 
able to create interiors with personality. 

There is nothing more trite than a set period. And 
when I say this I want you to know I am not ques- 
tioning the splendid, beautiful rooms in old houses. 
They were made for the house. What I am question- 
ing is the trite settings of one era in New York, 
which always resembled something just out of a 
museum. We do not want trite reproductions. The 
late XVIII Century room in Aix-en-Provence with 
its lovely toile-de-Jouy on the walls, with its pro- 
vincial furniture, does not look so well and is far 
from appropriate when reproduced in “16B.” And 
at this point I would like to emphasize that there is 
an intelligent trend away from many such abuses of 
the past. 

In such names as Beaumont, Noailles, Schiaparelli, 
Boutet de Monvel, Mainbocher, Berard, Mrs. Reg- 
inald Fellowes, Madame Misia Sert, and others, one 
met the tradition of old France (of the nobility, of 
the bourgeoisie) the influence of the resident for- 
eigners, the old and the explosive new—the painter, 
the professional, and the non-professional. These 
personalities collaborating and cooperating with im- 
portant French designers, produced houses and 
rooms full of imagination and full of the personal 
statement. A Picasso canvas was at home in an XVIII 
Century hotel. Yellow and black marble leopards, 
formerly of the Vatican Collection of sculpture, were 
placed before a white marble Empire chimney piece. 
Parquet-de-Versailles was scrubbed to a light pinkish 
tone. There was never triteness which results from 
a set period look. There was everywhere the em- 
ploying of imagination—a sense of proportion—and 
a great sense of comfort. 

To point out a few cases, here is a sketch of 
Boutet de Monvel’s sitting room. It is a room where 
the family entertains guests. A small black rug is 
on a beautifully polished parquet floor, while black 
furniture has striking red upholstery. This interior 
furnished fifteen years ago has acquired character 
and personality through permanent, purposeful liv- 
ing. 

This sketch of the dining room of Madame 
Schiaparelli in Paris shows that whatever else she 
is, she is positive. Furthermore, she is a warm person 
interested in color which explains the gilt furniture 
with rose covering, light blue curtains and colorful 
tapestry over the mantel. The monstrous X VIII Cen- 


tury white table is often used for serving with small 
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¢ 18th Century writing desk, solid mahogany with 
leather top—one of the many new additions to our 
display of fine reproductions of 18th Century occa- 
sional furniture—items of rare beauty, yet moderately 
priced to meet today’s budget demands. Be sure to see 
our many new and interesting cabinets and wall shelves 

. also, solid mahogany, hand finished, bowls for an 
added note in the use of accessories. 
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tables about the room. Against one wall is an 
enormous clam shell on a stand and during occasions 
it is filled with ice from which she serves champagne. 

Here again in Mrs. Vreeland’s room is the result 
of a combination of a good designer—George Stacey 
—with a person who has positive ideas, great imagin- 
ation. The large cork bulletin board is used to pin 
up any illustration, swatch of fabric—anything—that 
appeals to the owner and which she wants to look 
at for a time. 

Lady Mendl’s personality has long been an impor- 
tant factor in the realm of interior design. Here is 
her gallerie at Versailles, which is really a hyphen 
into a garden. This room is fifty feet long, draped 
in fringed canvas painted green and white. Most of 
the furnishings are in green and white. Sections of 
all the doors may be rolled back in pleasant weather 
so the room melts into the garden. 

It is more and more apparent that there is a trend 
in contemporary decoration which recognizes the 
necessity of providing suitable designs for a back- 
ground of simple genuine taste properly functioning 
and giving evidence of aesthetic interest in the pres- 
ent coupled with the past. 

A room may have good or bad manners, but better 
a room that snarls than one that can’t find its voice. 
A true style of quality can only result from a uni- 
form high standard of living—real living—not the 
“trailer” existence. If life in New York goes on at 
an increasing tempo, we may only in the future 
require collapsible furniture. 

A condition can not be changed by delivering a 
lecture. My voice is one of many that must be raised 
to combat an unfortunate trend in present-day living. 
Better rooms, better furniture—better objects d’ art 
can only be created for a society interested in living 
—not existing. May I repeat—life in a trailer will 


not produce or foster a proper appreciation of qual- 
ity in living. 


American Design Is Good 
(Continued from page 18) 


advantage of the American heritage for those who 
have no leanings toward the past. 

In addition to our early Colonial designs in wall- 
papers we have built up quite a collection that is as 
American as baseball, but which has come in through 
the backdoor and caught our attention via some 
foreign label. Why do the palm trees of California 
or Florida have to be credited to Tahiti before we 
see them as first class design? Why not let the fruits 
that are American be acknowledged as such instead 
of referring vaguely to della Robbia and the Italian 
Renaissance ? 
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And why do all floral patterns have to be English? 
Granted that the English have created some gorgeous 
floral groupings—so have the Americans, especially 
when using native flora. Let the poppies come from 
California and the blue columbine from Colorado 
and certainly the cactus of the southwest is a never- 
ending source for smart and interesting patterns. 
All of these designs will be highly stylized probably, 
but it is these papers which show good quality in 
design that are doing their share in making our con- 
temporary interiors so outstanding. 

The floor coverings include such a wide range of 
yarns and weaves and patterns that almost any mode 
or fancy can be satisfied. Of the thousands of colors 
handled in the designing of modern interiors every 
one of them can be reproduced in a floor covering. 
But we do not need to depend entirely upon correct 
color to achieve the desired effects for even with one 
color, pattern can be included, too, by carving in a 
design or by changing the texture from cut pile to 
loops or from plain to twisted, for example. For the 
room where a specially designed and woven carpet 
is in order both pattern and colors are selected for 
that particular room and color scheme, or the pattern 
may be carved in to emphasize certain architectural 
peculiarities or the placement of the furniture or to 
bring interest to an otherwise nondescript floor. 

It is not difficult to find a pattern and correct colors 
to suit almost any period style, but for the contem- 
porary interior more ingenuity is demanded. A plain 
solid color in a deep pile is, of course, luxurious but 
does not add much to the individuality of the room. 
We have new yarns and new methods of treating old 
ones, so why not have some new patterns, too? One 
American floor-covering designer who handles ab- 
stractions particularly well has created several large 
rugs of outstanding beauty. They are American in 
inspiration, as well as creation and manufacture, and 
her rugs have won their fame as American products 
in far-flung places—where American design is more 
appreciated than it is here. 

And what of America as a source for design? We 
have one true inheritance in American floor cover- 
ings, which has been brought up to date and with 
our usual enthusiasm nearly run it into the ground. 
The hooked rugs made by the early Colonists were 
charmingly patterned and gay in color—and demand- 
ing in the style of the furnishings which went with 
them. When we copy them today they can rightly be 
used only in the same type of interior. When we put 
a “quaint” hooked rug pattern on a modern machine- 
made Axminster it is only a false attempt to modern- 
ize that era—it is not creating American designs for 


modern America. But those same rugs can be a 
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WALLPAPERS TOTHE TRADE EXCLUSIVELY 
740 RUSH STREET CHICAGO 
515 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 





DECORATORS KNOW WHAT IT TAKES 
TO STYLE REGENCY FOR TODAY! 





Combine the Regency tradition with today’s insistence upon 
livability and you have Regency that SELLS ... That 


takes craftsmanship of a high order . .. and it explains 
why so many decorators specify Regency by Zangerle & 
Peterson. 


The New Regency Line is Ready— 
More Extensive Than Ever 
Also New Designs in 18th Century 
Highly Styled — Highly Saleable 
THE ZANGERLE & PETERSON COMPANY 


2164 Clybourn Ave. 1682 Merchandise Mart 
actory Permanent Display 
Chicago 
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*An Actual Necessity” 


From a distributor of Venetian Blind 
hardware on the Pacific Coast comes 
a letter reading: 


“In this territory it is generally consid- 
ered not alone an advantage but an 
actual necessity to employ BEAD 
CHAIN?‘ in satisfactory blind control’. 


Decorators can insure long, smooth 
operation of Venetian Blinds that 
they order if they will always specify 


“BEAD CHAIN ‘for tilting controls”. 
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THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
28 MT. GROVE ST., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Materials of all types for Glass 
Curtaining and light Over- 
also Ruffled and 
Lace Curtains. 


E. C. CARTER & SON INC, 
49 EAST 53rd ST.. NEW YORK 


Draperies, 


CHICAGO 
1502 Heyworth Bldg., 

LOS ANGELES 
816 S. Figueroa St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Walnut St. 
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Unusual 
Wall Papers 


are stocked by 
Lloyd— 


large variety 


W.H.S. LLOYD CO., INC. 


NEWARK NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 















source of inspiration in color, pattern and texture 
for contemporary design suitable for inclusion in a 
fine interior of today. 

Another example of our clinging to foreign labels 
is the group of contemporary carpet designs which 
were dubbed Swedish. They were not Swedish, and in 
that particular instance Sweden was not even a source 
for inspiration—they were very good American. Prob- 
ably the American manufacturers feared that they 
might not sell without the foreign tag, so once again 
our American designers did themselves out of real 
credit. And why do all floral carpets reminiscent 
of the late decades of the last century have to be 
English? Some of the very best were created right 
here in our own country. South America is proving 
a new source for design—the likeness between the 
original designs of the North and South American 
Indians are apparent to any student of pattern. Again 
let us acknowledge that we do have splendid sources 
for design right here within our own boundries. 


Fortunately most of the “modern” rugs have dis- 
appeared from the commercial lines and the only 
tears to be shed are for the poor people who may 
still have to live with them. Shadings and lightning 
flashes, bubbles on cords and eye-fatiguing blocks 
and triangles of contrasting values have almost gone 
to the limbo of forgotten atrocities. To replace them 
we have these new textures, semi-small repeats of 
almost the same value as the background, patterned 
but not obvious, and usable anywhere. The new 
weaves that simulate carved designs are all good 
contemporary American design. The value of looped 
versus tufted rugs is still a moot question but when 
the two are combined in pleasing patterns an excel- 
lent modern rug may be the result. The Indian flat 
weaves are practical and permit the use of native 
wools—in these days when imported wools are in- 
creasingly difficult to acquire. It seems that never 
have we had as great variety as is now available. 

The picture of modern furniture has been well 
presented and the availability of all styles and prices 
to suit all tastes and pocketbooks. It is the furniture 
designed in the contemporary manner which _ best 
shows our standards of appreciation. Some of it is 
elegant, some of it is crude, but it is all American 
and mainly for American use. It will always remain 
an enigma why some of the best contemporary fur- 
niture so far designed was laden with the name 
“Swedish Modern” back in 1930. It was not Swedish 
—it didn’t look Swedish—and it would not have ap- 
pealed particularly to the Swedes had that been a 
consideration as a source of revenue for it. It was 
honest American design, but die-hards that we are, 
we could not quite acknowledge that anything good 


had come from other than a foreign source. 
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In fabrics we have fared somewhat better for as 
contemporary design in architecture has developed 
so have the textiles used to best advantage in those 
houses. Fabrics woven specifically to fit certain win- 
dows indicates a progressive step toward unity of 
design. So many times the curtains or draperies seem 
intended to hide rather than enhance the architec- 
tural quality of a window. But then equally often 
the “quality” is not there and the window is just an 
opening which has to be made to seem shorter or 
taller, wider or narrower by the careful selection of 
fabrics and the design of the draperies. To design 
fabrics as draperies for specific windows under 
known climatic and light conditions indicates one of 
the possibilities of modern fabric design. 

In contemporary weaving all the old familiar 
fibres and all the new ones are used. Rayon and cot- 
ton can be spun together to make a new yarn or 
just woven together to form patterns. Metallic 
threads add the same note of elegance to modern 
design that they did in the days of Louis XIV. 
Cellophane sparkles and gives a tinseley look to an 
otherwise sedate cloth. Cotton can be sheer as gossa- 
mer or as heavy as a bulky wool, and mercerized. 
it takes on a new character. The handsome printed 
satines prove that conclusively. Printing these days 
offers almost as great individuality as can be found 
in hand-woven fabrics. Screen printing has opened a 
new door for exquisitely drawn designs that can be 
printed more rapidly than by hand, although the 
charm of hand-blocking will never lose its hold on 
those who recognize fine craftsmanship. The air- 
brush permits your choosing colors and patterns at 
will. Photographing your favorite client’s garden on 
the new draperies for the winter breakfast-room 
proves the ingenuity of modern designers and 
methods. 


So many of our fabrics are frankly American that 
we seldom have to hide behind foreign labels. 
“Swedish” was tacked on indiscriminately while 
furniture in that manner was in vogue, but seems 
to have lost caste recently. The peasant quality, 
which apparently needs to be attributed to some 
foreign source, is now flavored by South America or 
perhaps Mexico. In our own southwest though we 
might find an equal number of vital and unfamiliar 
patterns. 


The creative genius of some of our better artists 
shows to superior advantage in the contemporary 
accessories. Lamps and shades are no longer just 
the stereotyped porcelain or glass vases wired for 
electricity, although we are still in the infant stage 
as regards adequate lighting. Lamps should be de- 
signed to provide ample light according to the latest 


technical developments and not look as though they 
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French, English and Italian 
Furniture. Frames also carried 
in stock for immediate delivery. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 


Leopold Colombe & Bro. inc. 
Dmporters and Nakers of Fine Durniture 
238 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 

















OUR SPECIALTY: 
Quilting On Leather, Chintz 








Trapunto | 
Piano Scarfs 
Table Scarfs VY 


Applique Curtains 


Coonal NEEDLECRAFT CO. 


13 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PE. 6-3980 
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De Olde Mantel Shoppe, inc 


® Antique marble 
and wood mantels — 
reproductions — from 
stock or to special or- 
der — in all periods 
of design. Bring or 
send your clients to 
our showrooms. 

7. e . 7 
All the charm of the 
Victorian period has been 
captured in this white 
marble mantel of shell 
design, with its subtle 
French and baroque 
fecling. 
251 EAST 33rd STREET 
NEW YORK (EST. 1879) 
J. W. JOHNSON, PREs. 





























“MIRRORED FURNITURE 


' 

Coffee and | 
cocktail 
tables. Mir- 
rors of all 
descriptions. 


* & ¢ 


Vanity 
tables, beds, 
sereens, 
stools and 
all boudoir 
furniture. 


“7+ + 





Mirrored | 
fireplaces 
and all wall 
treat. 
ments in 
glass and 
mirror. 


+ + 


Closet and 
bathroom 
uaeces-s 
sories — 
eabinets, 
shelves, 
towel  bask- 
ets, ete. 





* + @ 


MIRRORED 
FURNITURE | 


REGENT 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


969 First Ave., 
New York City 


Between 53rd & 54th Sts. | 
Wickersham 2-9664—9665 














MEYER THREADS 


The World’s Best 





All sizes 
and colors 


For Upholstering 
and Decorating 








Spools Soft and 
Tubes Glace Finish 
Cones \ tam ao 2 Mercerized 


Joun C. MEYER THREAD Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
“Samples sent if you wish them.” 














A Complete Workroom to the Trade 


Decorators are invited through our 

workrooms at all times. Our facilities 

and experience assure complete satis- 

faction and prompt service to city 
and out of town decorators. 


DRAPERIES FURNITURE SLIP COVERS 
UPHOLSTERY ANTIQUES RESTORED 
CABINET WORK FURNITURE FINISHING 


FELDMAN BROTHERS 


403 East 62nd St., N. Y. REgent 4-3250 














were disguised candles or oil lamps. Not that candles 
and oil lamps are not delightful and useful in the 
proper place but that place is not in a contemporary 
interior. Concealed lighting has become increasingly 
popular because it adds a contemporary note without 
forcing any issues as to style for lamps or fixtures. 
But the day has now come when the interior de- 
signer must do his part in completing the work 
started by the lighting engineer. There are some 
good lamps of contemporary design, some that look 
awfully functional, others that are obviously make- 
shifts, and only a few that face the problem squarely. 
Let us hope that the day is not far distant when 
electrified candles will be in the “do you remember” 
class for they have always been anomalies. 

Glass and silver for the table seem to have made 
more rapid strides than many other accessories, and 
they are for the most part accredited to American 
sources for design. Plastics are at their best when 
designed in the contemporary manner and not to 
resemble something from the past. The piece of 
furniture that was created to be made out of sturdy 
oak looks a little foolish when made out of glass or 
plastics. These new materials should be a tremen- 
dous stimulus to new ideas—and they will be as soon 
as we cease to look abroad for a lending hand. 


In discussing the opening of Art Week recently 
several noteworthy persons — having acknowledged 
that art might include a tea-kettle as well as a paint- 
ing, an interior as well as a piece of sculpture— 
raised the question of why the American kitchen 
was the most satisfactory room in the house. They 
all agreed and based their reasoning largely on the 
fact that more creative ability has been spent there, 
and that as a nation we are mechanically adept. We 
can indeed be proud of the kitchen of today as an 
American development and from Land’s End to 
Yokohama any kitchen which is half as complete 
and colorful as those with which we are familiar is 
always “our new American kitchen.” We bask in 
that and we are firmly convinced of the superior de- 
sign of our automobiles and airplanes. But when it 
comes to our furniture or floor coverings or our 
accessories we still lean toward a foreign label. We 
are not quite honest in not acknowledging the super- 
ior quality of the work done by our own artists in 
the American manner. 





AM UNDER FORTY—interested in a line of piece 

goods or curtain line, in the Middle West, Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Mis- 
souri. Am acquainted with stores and buyers in this 
territory; have late model car, a hard worker, can 
increase volume in a recognized line at least 40% in 
coming year. Address Box “12A”, INTERIORS, 1] 
East 44th Street, New York. 
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GRAND RAPIDS CHICAGO : 
Second Floor Knapp & Tubbs, Inc. fy 
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THE MANOR HOUSE IS A DIVISION OF BAKER FURNITURE, INC. 
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